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I.—Forer1en POrtrrtics. 


ateen of the 25th December says that England’s present 

ee — attitude towards the Sulvan has caused the greatest 

The Sultan and the Indian gnxiety to the whole Moslem world. What course 

— is to be gg by a cha if the European 

e a war against the Sultan is the question which is now exercising 

Part 2 pone one of them. Learned Maulvis are decidedly of opinion that 

the Sultan, in whose custody are placed the Holy Shrines of Mecca and Medina, 

should be looked roars by ever a as the Khalifa of his Prophet as 
his temporal and spiritual leader. | 

ae 2, The decline of the Turkish Empire and the rise of Japan, says the 

Sahachar of the lst January, foreshadow important 

The political outlook in Europe political changes both in Europe and in Asia. The 

— - downfall of Turkey in the course of time and 

nature is inevitable, but why should England and the other Christian Powers 


of Europe hasten the event? England in particular should remember that its 


active participation in the work of bringing about the dismemberment of the 
Turkish Sanes will displease illieas of its Indian Musalman subjects, who 
one and all regard the Sultan as their spiritual leader. | 

The progress of Japan is also very likely to produce aan effects upon 
European politics. As the result of the late war, China will most probably do 
her best to shake off the deep slumber she has been enjoying for ages and to 
rival Japan in arts and commerce. And will not the commercial progress of 
Japan and China lead to a keen commercial rivalry with England, and 


ultimately also between England and the other large manufacturing nations of 


Europe, namely, the French, the German, and the Russian? The question 
is a most intricate one, and even master statesmen in England are divided 
over it. : 

The contiguity of the English and French possessions on the Burma-Siam 
frontier may also lead to friction between those Powers in the future. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 


3. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 5th January complains that dacoity is 
rampant in Devanandapur, a aes in the Hooghly 
district, and many men of wealth and influence 
in the village have left it, and taken shelter in 
Calcutta. 
4. The Dacca Prakash of the 5th January says that a daring theft was 
committed a few days agoin a native boat, in 
dite ‘heft in the Dacca which the ladies of the family of Babu Sasi Bhusan 
Basu, Assistant Secretary to the Maharaja of 
Tippera, were passengers. The theft was committed at night when the boat 
was lying moored at Taltala ghat on the Dhaleswari. . Another theft was 
committed in the same boat when it reached Narayanganj. Mr. Faulder, 
_ through his ignorance of the vernacular of the district, generally punishes the 
innocent and lets off the guilty. This has emboldened the wrong-doers. 
Mr. Lucas, Subdivisional Officer of Narayanganj, seems to be blind, and the 
chaukidars themselves commit daring thefts and dacoities. Under these 
circumstances, it 18 not very easy for the police to trace and detect .the 
offenders. : 
5. The Dacca Gazette of the 6th January does not know who is respon- 


sible for the novel system of police watch at night; 

night in Dy ome pees watch at which has been eiataend . Dacca town. m he 
constables do not now give their loud calls as they 

used to do before, but keep watch in silence, only a placard at each crossing of 
the streets showing in strange characters the names of the constables who are 
supposed to keep watch and the hours of their duty. Will the authorities 


enquire if the constables really keep watch or stay at home under the new 
system ? | 
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6, The Tripura Prakash for the second fortnight of Agrahayan says that 
| the other day the District Superintendent of Police, 
The house of a Subordmate Tippera, accompanied by some constables, entered 
one searched by the Comilla 144 house of Babu Gopal Chandra Basu, Subordin- 
eee ate Judye of Comilla, in order to make a honse 
search for some stolen articles. The Babu’s maid-servant was groundlessly 
sted, and six innocent men were sent to hajat. The District Superin- 
tendent would have himsélf entered the Babu’s zanana without permission, if 
he had not been prevented from doing so by the Babu's syce. One Bisweswar, 
a clerk of the District Board, however, entered the zanana. That a man of 
Gopal Babu’s official position could be thus insulted and the privacy and sanctity 
of his zanana thus violated by the police is a thing that people could never 
conceive before. | ss oe 
7. A correspondent of the same paper, writing from Bagasair in the 
Tippera district, complains that a gang of badmashes 
_Highway robbery in theTippera wavlay and rob people near Gotrasala on the 
ae Chittagong road between Comilla and Fenny. 
People do not for fear of greater oppressions venture to prefer complaints 
against them. The authorities are requested to keep a sharp eye on these 
badmashes. 


(b)— Working of the courts. 


8. There is no knowing, says the Bankura Darpan of the ist January, 
_ when the road-cess revaluation work in the Bankura 
oS work in district will come to an end. The Cess Revaluation 
eT eT Deputy Collector has got the period for completing 
his work twice extended, and now says that it will take him four or five months 
more to complete it. The Deputy Babu assessed the cess on an entirely wrong 
principle, and has by the order of the Commissioner been revising the whole 
work. Government would have done well to appoint some other officer to 
make the revision. Heaps of objections preferred by zamindars who have been 
assessed for lakhiraj lands belonging to others are still awaiting disposal. The 
delay in completing the work is entailing heavy loss upon the District Board in 
the shape of cost of establishment. | : 
9. The Hitavadi of the 3rd January says that, exasperated by the 
3 eo oppressions committed by the local indigo-planters, 
Oppression by indigo-planters at the inhabitants of Turki, a village near Muzaffarpur, 
; acs have applied to the District Magistrate for help. 
But much good is uot likely to be derived trom this application. Mr. Page, the 
late District Judge of Muzaffarpur, once instructed a Munsif under him, named 
Mir Ibrahim, not to grant decrees against indigo-planters, who, he said, had 
invested considerable sums of money in their business, and would not be able to 
recover their capital without oppressing the raiyats ! 
10. The same paper cannot see on what authority Mr. Hare, District 
An illecal order of Mr. Hare, 28istrate of Muzaffarpur, passed the order requir- 
- ing pleaders and mukhtars who appear on behalf of 
accused persons to produce a vakalatnama or a mukhiarnama. Under a ruling of 
the Madras High Court, adopted by Mr. Justice Prinsep of the Calcutta High 
Court, B pugans or mukhtars appearing on behalf of accused persons are not 
required to produce a vakalatnama or a mukhtarnama. This mischievous order is 
due to a desire on Mr. Hare’s part to promote the sale of stamps. | 
11. The same paper learns from a correspondent that Mr. Carey, Joint- 
~ Magistrate of Sirajganj has withtwo other English- 
men accidentally wounded three natives at Bani: 
khola when out sporting. Mr. Carey some time 
ago sentenced one Sonaulla to rigorous imprisonment for having accidentally 
wounded a man under similar circumstances. The writer is not aware 
whether a case has been instituted against Mr. Carey. The authorities should 
take steps to prevent the recurrence of cases like this one. 


12, The Sanjwani of the 4th January says that very lately Mr. Carey, 


Subdivisional Officer of Sirajganj, in the Pabna 
M3 native wounded by gun district, while out sportin g fired hie gun and Ww ounded 
@ poor peasant by accident. In a similar case, ono 


Natives wounded by Mr. Carey, 
Joint-Magistrate of Sirajganj. 


De yam 
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Sonaulla was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and fined Rs. 50 by Mr. 


Garey himself. Will not Mr. Carey and his friends, who had been out sporting 
‘qith him, be prosecuted ? a 
48. The Dacca Prakash of the 5th January has the following:— _ 
| According to the Hindu Shastras God made 
Miscarriage of justice in Indie ¢he king of divine elements in order that he 
er might justly and beneficiently govern the people, 
punishing the guilty and rewarding the innocent. In this lies the true function 
of the king—his kingship, and on the proper discharge of this duty depends the 
-etability of his rule. The king’s duty does not begin and end with collecting 
revenue, and his rule is not likely to last if he does nothing but rob the people 


of their hard-earned wealth. Miscarriage of justice has led to the fall of - 


many a royal dynasty. The people do not tamely bear the tyranny of an 
un at roles fot pedo ccinthenitle length of time.. Thelt patience has its limits, 
and when tyranny and misrule rise to their climax, they rise in rebellion 
and down comes the king with all his power and pomp and glory. When 
the people are not strong enough to rise against their king, they call in 
the aid of another Power and through ‘his help get rid of the tyrant. 
This is the lesson which history repeatedly teaches us, and never in the history 
of the human race have we seen a tyrannising Government remain long in 
—- Not to go far, what'was the case with the British Government during the 


epoy Mutiny? The injustice of the British rule—small as it was—had given 


serious offence to the native soldiery. The rising was not a popular one, but 
still it had almost brought the British rule in India to an end, and if deliv- 
erance came to the British Government that was simply because Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen in her Royal Proclamation assured. the people of Just and 
beneficent administration for the future, and because the highest officials of the 
time took the leaders of native society into their confidence, and through 
them succeeded in preserving the loyalty of the masses intact. — ee 

- It is a great pity, however, that the British Government in India has not 
taken this lesson to heart, and the dark spots in the British administration are 
pradually spreading in all directions and affecting the whole system. It is 
not that the British Government is constitutionally oppressive and unjust, or un- 

willing to promote the people’s welfare. The miscarriage of justice which takes 
— place m the country does not proceed from a settled principle on the-part of 

overnment to do injustice, but from the ignorance of those who administer 
justice and their want of acqaintance with the language, manners, and customs 
of the subject people. It is true that the J a and Magistrates in this 
country have to pass an examination in the vernaculars of the districts in 
which they have to serve, and if they pass this examination successfully, they 
are awarded valuable prizes for their proficiency. - Nevertheless, the knowledge 
of the vernaculars acquired by them is but asmattering one, the examination they 
have to pass is no better than a farce, being conducted, as it is, by men who are 
themselves indifferently versed in thoselanguages. Only a very small number of 
those who successfully pass these examinations acquire a knowledge of the 
vernaculars sufficient to enable them to communicate with the people in their 
mother-tongue. Here and there, it is true, we come across a European Judge or 
Magistrate who shows remarkable proficiency in the vernaculars of the country, 
But such men are few and far between. One such we found in Mr. Bolton, 
who came to Dacca some time ago as a member of the Fordyce Commission. 
It was his acquaintance with the vernacular of the country that enabled him to 
arrive at a just and eperionete conclusion in the Fordyce case. But most 
European J udges and Magistrates are innocent of the language of the people ; 
they even think it beneath their dignity to acquire a knowledge of it. ‘The 
European officers, high and low, never care to mix with the people. Their 
knowledge of the country is derived secondhand from the English-educated 


Indians, who are almost as ignorant of the manners and customs of the masses as __ 


they themselves. 
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14. ‘The same paper says that two poddars of a local bank, who were  pycca Paaxasu, 


ae cet prosecuted by one Devendra Singh and were fined 

by ‘Mz. Heuldar's ignore of ten rupees each, have been acquitted by Mr. Faulder 
engali. : on appeal. The Magistrate rejected the evidence 
et | of even Babu Ananda Chandra Sen, a local Deputy 
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Magistrate. This miscarriage of justice is due to Mr. Faulder’s ignorance of 
the vernacular of East Bengal. 


15. The Vaccu Gazette of the 6th January cannot say why Government 
7 has turned a deaf ear to the writer’s representa- 
of phe, Present Deputy Magistrates tions, praying for the transfer of the present Deput 
Magistrates of Dacca, who are mostly natives of the 
district, and about some of whom people are saying very unpleasant things. It 
is hoped Mr. Faulder will acquaint himself with the public feeling on the subject, 
and forthwith make a report to Government. In fact, no Deputy Magi 
trate or Sub-Deputy Magistrate ought to be posted to the Dacca district who 
is either a native of the district or has formed any matrimonial connections 
in it. . | 
16. The TZripura Prakash for the second fortnight of Agrahayan says that 
i Babu Loknath Nandi, Munsif of Brahmanbaria, in 
en the Tippera district, is very prone to lose his tem- 
per on the Bench. Lately, one day, he abused Babu Chandra Kumar Datta, a res- 
pectable talukdar and merchant, who had been summoned in a certain case to 
appear before him and was a little Jate in making his appearance. He also 
ordered the gentleman to be turned out of his Court. Babu Chandra Kumar 
has given the Munsif notice that unless he publicly apologises for his conduct, 
an-action for damages will be brought against him. If the apology is not made, 
Babu Chandra Kumar should teach the Munsif Babu a lesson. | 
17. ‘he same paper cannot allow the slur cast upon the character of the 
, people of Tippera generally by Babu Kshetra Gopal 
ai ew a i, Deputy Magistrate of Comilla, in the following 


remark, which occurs in the course of his judgment 
inthe case of Harish Chandra Karmakar versus Abdul Karim Bhuinya and 


Sekandar, to pass without comment. The Deputy Magistrate says:—‘‘I must 
here observe that in such cases of rioting, truths are always blinded with glarin 
falsehoods, and both parties often conceal several facts. It is generally the 
case, specially with the natives of this district.” 

It is true that in cases of rioting—nay in all criminal cases, falsehood is 
often mixed up with truth, and that both parties often conceal many facts. But 
why dves the Deputy Magistrate bring the charge specially against the natives 
of Tippera? What right has he to make such a general charge against the 
people of this district? The love of truth entertained by the people of the 
Deputy Magistrate’s own native district is well known to the writer. Does he 
forget what:a truthful character he showed himself to be before the Sessions Judge 
in the case of Empress versus Ram Chandra Sen? Didhe not in the first 
hearing of the case in his own Court allow the mukhtar for the accused, who had 
no mukhtarnama from his client, to cross-examine witnesses for the prosecution ? 
Did he not certify that the depositions were read out to the accused, though, as a 
matter of fact, they were not? Did he not state before the Sessions Judge that 
he had made his official character known to the accused when taking down 
his confession, though it was a fact that he had not done so? With what 
face, then, does he specially accuse the people of Tippera of fabricating 
evidence? Itis hoped Mr. Bell and the Commissioner will take notice of the 
Deputy Magistrate’s remark. The people of Tippera, too, should give then:- 
selves no rest until they get the caulk withdrawn. How are they to maintain 


their self-respect if they allow anybody and everybody to cast what aspersions 
they like upon their character ? 


(d)— Education. 
18. The Bangavasi of the 4th January has the following :— 
= ee Religious training is not, and cannot be 
sche cleaned colleges® |“ imparted in Indian schools and colleges as they 


aden are at present constituted. There are many 
religions in India, and the young men who resort to schools and colleges 


profess different religions, which fact precludes the idea of imparting religious 
training in the centres of education in this country. Education in Indian 
schools and colleges is, as it must necessarily be, purely secular. This system 
of education, there is no doubt, is producing undesirable consequences. The 


HF 


‘ang are oradually losing their faith in their ancient religion, in their. social 
ce ta stores in * heir ancient traditions and institutions. ‘This has 
brought about a revolution in Indian society, which is fast disintegrating itself 
under the influence of a secular western education. : : tT 

Of late the Government has come to realise the evil which is being 
produced by the system of education in- force in this country. There are 
officials of rank who even contemplate introducing religious trainirg in Indian 


schools and colleges, impossible as that course must necessarily be. Ve 


lately the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces gave out his 


views on this important subject. He is said to have observed that education 
was not worth the name if it was divorced from a religious training. He is 
also said to have observed that, although the different religions in existence in 
India differed from one another in material respects, their underlying principles 
did not very much differ from the cardinal principles of ssoingg - pee This 
certainly gives us serious cause for apprehension. If Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
opinions were accepted as correct, Christianity would practically have to be 
preached in Indian schools and colleges. ‘The late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal was a siaunch supporter of proselytisation, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces openly advocates the teaching of Christian 
doctrines in schools and colleges where Hindu and Musalman boys are taught. 
What are, then, the Hindus to do? Suppose we establish schools and 
colleges intended for the Hindus and the Hindus alone, and there make provision 
for religious training on orthodox Hindu lines, But what is the guarantee that 
Hindu boys will read nowhere but in these schools and colleges? The Govern- 
ment cannot force Hindu boys to read in these schools and colleges alone. And 
this being the case, Hindu boys will resort to schools and collages where all have 
a full and free permission to read. How will their religious and moral training 
be taken care of ? But nevertheless let an attempt be made, and let us wait 


for the consequences. It will-be doing something’if we can save at least a few | 


Hindu boys from the denationalising influence of a secular western education. 
19. The Sulabh Dainsk of the 4th January has the following :-— 
Dr. Bomford and the Medica) © 120¢ his appointment:te the Calcutta Medical Col- 
College. ~ lege, Dr. Bomford has’ made that place too hot for 
| the students. He has been ever since creating 
new difficulties for them and placing new obstacles in their way. Formerly 
_ Class examinations in the Medical College used to be held in February, This 
year Dr. Bomford, soon after the passing of his new rules regarding class 
examinations, has ordered that these should be held in December, and not in 
February. This order has pressed hard on the first-year students, who got 
themselves admitted to the College in June and July when the session began. 
From July to December is a period of only six months, a portion of which 
is taken up by holidays. The first-year students therefore had not much time 
to read, and cannot have learnt much during the few months they were in the 
class. But they had nevertheless to submit themselves to a searching class 
examination, and if they fail to pass it, they will be turned out of the College. 
This is indeed very fine ! ) oe | 

The new rules regarding class examinations in the Medical College are 
also telling heavily upon the students of other classes. The winter session is 
the time for dissection, which occupies the greater portion of the time of the 
students during this period.. Moreover, it is a rule that the students shculd 
devote six hours every day to dissection during the winter session, The 
students are thus in a fix. If they devote their time to dissection, they cannot 
prepare themselves for the class examinations. If they devote their time to the 
preparation for the class examinations, they have to neglect dissection. But, 
then, they must any how pass the class examinations, and in December too, if 
they do not like to be turned out of the College. The matter does not, 
however, end here. The students have a further cause of complaint. Tho 
first and second year students have to read Chemistry... During these two years 
the Professors manage some how or other to finish their lectures on Inorganic 
Chemistry. Organic Chemistry is never taught in the class, The stu ents, 
however, have to answer questions on both Organic and Inorganic Chemistry. 


This, we must say, is hardly fair. Why should the students be punished for the 
negligence of their Professors ? 
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Dr. Bomford is in the habit of saying in season and out of season that the 
Government has to incur a large expenditure in maintaining the Medical College, 
that the fees paid by the students fall far short of meeting even a small portion of 
the expense incurred, and thatthey should not therefore clamour, but meekl 
abide by his rules, which, they may rest assured, are intended for their good! 
One of these so-called beneficent rules passed by the new Principal has been to 
stop the payment of the expense incurred by the students in going to the Botanical 
Gardens to attend lectures on Botany. This rule has proved a great hardship 
to the students, while it has not very much benefited the Government. The 
saving of one or two hundred rupees a year is not a very great saving in the 
eye of the Government. It is the bounden duty of the Government to impart 
medical education to the people, and it has up to this time never grudged the 
large expenditure necessary for the maintenance of the Calcutta Medical 
College. What business had Dr. Bomford to starve the College by: curtailing 
its necessary expenditure? He has not to pay anything out of his own pocket 
to meet the College expenses. As for the fees paid by the students, they had 
not to pay any fee a few years ago, and at that time the Government had to 
incur a much larger expenditure on account of the Medical College. Where was 
Dr. Bomford then ? 

Sir Charles Elliott always encouraged Dr. Bomford in carrying out his 
hobbies and new-fangled theories of economy. But Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
has the reputation of being a good ruler, and it is to be hoped that he will do 


justice to the students. All that need be done is to remove Dr. Bomford from 


the Medical College, and we will not complain if to do this, he has to be 
promoted to a higher post. There is still a great want of qualified medical 
practitioners in this country. You will not find even one qualified medical 
practitoner in every fifty villages. Under these circumstances, medical education 
should be encouraged, and the doors of the Medical College should not be 
barred against those who are willing to prosecute their studies there. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


20. A correspondent of the Somprakash of the 30th December, writing from 
Cholera and fever in Santipurin Santipur,in the Nadia district, says that fever and 
the Nadia district. cholera raged violently in the place during the 
months of November and December. From Ist November to 24th December 
there were 546 deaths in the town, of which as peg | as 129 were from cholera. 
The municipal authorities, however, did nothing to check this fearful outbreak. 
Fortunately both fever and cholera are abating. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that during the late outbreak, many Musalman residents buried the 
dead bodies of their relatives in grounds adjoining their own houses in contra- 
vention of the rule that dead bodies should not be buried within any municipal 
area. 
21. The Charu Mihir of the 31st December says that the water-rate of 3 to 
, 4 per cent., which is at present levied upon the rate- 
The Mymensingh Water-works. avers of Mymensingh town for the maintenance 
of the local water-works, being insufficient to meet the cost of repairs and im- 
provements, the Chairman, in view of the impossibility of enhancing the rate, 
which is already sufficiently high, asked for the Divisional Commissioner’s 
permission to utilise part of the general funds of the Municipality for water-works 
purposes. The District Magistrate opposed the Chairman’s proposal, which was 
in consequence disallowed by Mr. Luttman-Johnson. Mr. Luttman-Johnson 
said that if the water-works could not be kept up with the proceeds of the water- 
rate enhanced, if necessary, they should be closed altogether. Itis strange that 
an old and experienced officer like him should see fit to shut his eyes to the 
improvement which has been effected in the sanitation of the town since the 
opening of the water-works, and should rather have them closed than permit the 
use of a part of the general funds for theirmaintenance. This clearly illustrates 
the mischief which has been done by empowering Divisional Commissioners to 
exercise control over municipal expenditure, 
22. The Hitavadi of the 3rd January says that because the Magistrate of 
The Ranaghat Municipality and Nadia is displeased with Babu Akshay Kumar Ghosh, 
the local kerosine depot. seplaces the proprieter of the Ranaghat kerosine depot, 
the Ranaghat Municipality too is displeased with him. It is said that the 


( 29 ) . 


-eipality as refused to grant the Babu a fresh license for his dep6t.. Will the 
Manicibality sakes good the losé that he is sure to suffer from their refusal to 
: are a license? This proceeding of the Municipality 1s much to be regretted. 


t man in the Municipality ? 7 y 
“"— ~h comapentand of the Chinsura Vartavaha of the 5th January com: 


edaumeinoca a? artiality in assessing Se ee While a 
‘dence of Rai Ishan Chandra Mitra Bahadur has to pay:a quarter 
mangling My 6 only, the miserable hut of two Brahmansin Bhatpara, a village 
under the jurisdiction of the same Municipality, has been made to pay a quar- 
terly latrine-tax of Rs. 12, 


(f)—Questions affecting the land. 


ee Tippera and the tenure-holders on his zamindari in 


Nurnagar as test cases is no doubt good, as calculated to put a stop to intermin- 
able litigation between the Maharaja and his talukdars, the object will not be 
achieved by the particular cases he has selected. These cases, some say, were 
selected from the file by lottery. Others say that they were selected for 
Mr. Cumming by the Maharaja’s officers, who purposely singled out only those 
cases in which the defendants were poor and could not afford to carry on law- 
suits, and in which the Maharaja was, therefore, sure to come off victorious. 
This insinuation is quite borne out by the fact that the defendants in the cases 
which have been taken up are all very poor men. The following is the list of 
the defendants :— 


(1) Chandra Kumar Chakravarti of Jajiura, a poor priest of the Temple 
of Kali at Kasba. | 

(2) Dwarkanath De of Krishnapur. The annual rent of his taluk is only 
' 8. 13-8, and he has sold off almost the whole of this, keeping for 
himself only a half-anna share therein, 

(3) Gages Chandra Sarkar of Chapia. The man is heavily involved in 

ebt. 

(4) Nabin Chandra Chakravarti and others of Krishnapur. Even the 
sale of the whole property belonging to these men will not pay 
the cost of the suit. 

(5) Haranath Das of Anantapur and Gulam Husan of Taltala. Haranath 

has no interest in the property, and the other man is only a 
common cultivator. | | 

(6) Abdul Kadir of Sahapur. The taluk is small, and the owner a com- 
mon village raiyat. : 


If Mr. Cumming really wishes to dgcide some test cases and thereby stop 
further litigation between the Maharaja and his talukdars, he ought to take up 
the cases of the following talukdars :— 


(1) Pome ene Poddar, Madan Mohan Poddar, and others of 
asba ; 

(2) Madan Mohan Poddar of Kasha; 

(3) Navakisor Chaudhuri of Sibpur; 

(4) Navakisor Datta of Guruhit ; 

(5) Mir Saheb of Shahapur ; 

(6) Purna Chandra Das of Jajisar. 


(g'—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


25. The Pratikar of the 3rd January thanks the Lieutenant-Governor on 


The Lalitakuri embankment. behalf of the people of Murshidabad for the grant 


of one lakh and thirty thousand rupees for th 
repair and reconstruction of the Lalitakuri seshahGlent P wail csi 


26. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 3rd January says that, on the 
15th December last, two ignorant men, who had 
taken third-class tickets at the Kaknara Station, 


ce _ were travelling by mistake in an intermediate class 
carriage in the down train, No. 16, of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A 


A case of exaction of illegal 
excess fare. 


plains that the Naihati Municipality is showing great — 


24. A correspondent of the Tripura Prakash, for the second fortnight of pprcna Paaxase, 
‘ Agrahayan, says that, though Mr. Cumming’s object aimaks 
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Enrasian Ticket-Inspector examined their tickets between the Shamnagar and 
Ichapur Stations. The men said that they had got into the intermediate class 
carriage by mistake, and that they were ready to pay the excess fare up to the 
next station, where they would get into the proper carriage. But not heeding 
their prayer, the Inspector took away their tickets from them, and went 
to the Guard’s brakevan. These men were therefore compelled to travel 
in the intermediate class carriage all the way to Sealdah, where an excess fare — 
of 7 annas was recovered from them. 3 

27. A correspondent of the Bangavasi of the 4th January complains that, 
by putting up cross-bunds, certain fishermen have 
obstructed the current of the river Navaganga in the 
Jessore ‘district for the purpose of fishing in its 
water. This has led toa deterioration in the sanitary condition of a large 
portion of the district, and fever and cholera have broken out in about eighteen 
Villages between Jhenida and Magura. The Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division instructed the District Magistrate of Jessore to take speedy steps to 


remove the obstructions in the river, but nothing seems to have come out of his 
order. | 


Fishing bunds in ariver in the 
Jessore district. 


(h)— General. 


28. The Som Prakash of the 30th December asks Lord Elgin to make 
as Raines sini the embarrassed condition of the finances an excuse 
for discontinuing the Viceregal exodus to the hills, 
and for curtailing darbar and other political expenses. If His Lordship can 
effect this retrenchment, he will not only confer a lasting benefit on the country, 
but will earn for himself an imperishable name, like that of Lord Bentinck, who 
curtailed the salary of his own office, and thereby effected a permanent savin 
to the Exchequer. One really fails to understand why the Viceroy should fin 
it impossible to stay in Calcutta during the hot months, when all other high 
officials, including the High Court Judges and the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
and all European merchants, can keep their health in Calcutta during that season 
and attend to all their duties. 
29. The Charu Mihir of the 31st December says that, under the existing 
‘iis nhs ae a leave rules for Government servants, an officer 
ohaeus drawing a salary of less than one hundred rupees 
a month is entitled to one month’s privilege leave at a time on full pay; but if 
such an officer takes privilege leave for more than one month at a time, he is 
entitled to only half-pay for the period. Mr. Earle, Magistrate of Mymensingh, 
has made it a rulenot to grant privilege leave for one month to any of his amla. 
Whenever any of them applies for privilege leave, he compels him to take leave’ 
for two months on only half his ordinary pay. It is hoped that, considerin 
the hardship which the operation of this rule entails upon the hard-worked and 
poorly-paid amla, Mr. Earle will relax it, and give them the benefit of the 
rule in the Civil Service Regulations. 
30. The following is taken from the Sahachar of the 1st January :— 

The proposal to transfer the : Though Sir Alexander Mackenzie 18 a real well- 
Chinas pevisen to the Assam wisher of Bengal, and his appointment to the 
beets cine Lieutenant-Governorship of the Province has filled 
its eople with high hopes, it can hardly be expected that he will be able so far 
to disregard all considerations of administrative continuity as to at once reverse 
the whole policy of his predecessor, and rectify all his blunders and wrong acts. 
It will be therefore in the highest degree unjust to blame Sir Alexander if he cannot 
follow such an unwise and unstatesman-like course. His Honour can never- 
theless refuse to give effect to certain important administrative proposals which 
were made by Sir Charles Elliott, and which are still under the consideration of 
Government. One of these is the proposal to transfer the Chittagong Division 
to the Assam Administration. Sir Charles raised this question when Chief 


Commissioner of Assam with the object of aggrandising that backward province 


and increasing the power and prestige of its ruler. In submitting his proposal 


to the Government of India, Sir Charles dwelt upon the administrat; 

| ative conve- 
nience that would follow from its adoption, but aid not show the other side of 
the picture, namely, the inconveniences and disadvantages that would be caused 
to the people of the three districts comprised in the Chittagong Division in 


( 81 ) 


consequence of the transfer, It may in fact be doubted if he 
mental faculty which is necessary to nicely balance the ar 
against a question, The Government of ‘India, however, it is rumoured, has 
iven its sanction to Sir Charles Elliott’s scheme solely in consideration of the 
administrative advantages which they believe its adoption will produce. 

The Hindoo Patriot has strenuously deprecated the proposed transfer, and 
it 18 hoped the whole Press will join their protest with the Hindoo Patriot's. The 
three districts of Tippera, Noakhali, and Chittagong have long—nay from even 
long before British rule—been a part of Bengal, and their people have not only 
been thoroughly Bengali in their speech, manners, and customs, but have fully 
emulated the inhabitants of the other Bengal districts in the race of enlighten- 
ment and intellectual progress. These districts also enjoy the privilege of 
local self-government in common with the other districts of Bengal. One 
therefore fails to realise the justice of transferring such advanced districts to a 
non-regulation and backward Administration simply for the sake of administra- 
tive convenience. ‘There are many distinguished graduates and under-graduates 
from these districts in the University, who are in receipt of Bengal Government 
scholarships, and why should they be deprived of those scholarships ? Besides, 
if the Chittagong Division is detached from Bengal to-day, what guarantee 1s 
there that Dacca Division will not be similarly treated a few years hence? 
It was rather expected that, considering the progress made by Assam in educa- 
tion of late , 
than that advanced Bengal districts should be transferred to the Assam Admin- 
istration. Indeed, this proposal of Sir Charles Elliott has filled whole Bengal 
with alarm, and if it is carried into effect, it will Jead to consequences which 
will be far more injurious than the combined effects of all his other ill-advised 
and iniquitous measures. Mr. Ward’s recent visits to Calcutta and Chittagong 
leave little room for doubt in the public mind that the proposal is almost certain 
to be carried out at no distant date. If that event comes to pass, most educated 


and — men of the Division will leave it and take up residence in the 


Dacca Division. This is certainly not desirable. It is hoped that Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie will yet lend a helping hand to the people of the Chittagong Divi- 
sion, and by representing to the Government of India the mischievous results 
to which the transfer will lead dissuade it from sanctioning the scheme. 
31. The same paper considers the Bengal list for the New Year’s Day 
Honours rather a meagre one. However, the 
honours which have been conferred have been 
conferred upon deserving persons. Maharaja 
Govinda Lal of Rangpur is a benevolent zamindar, and has expended large 
sums for really useful purposes; Raja Sasi Sekhareswar Bahadur is well- 
known to every man in Bengal; Babu Ram Akhoy Chatterji distinguished 
himself in the service of Government, and it was he who checked the oppres- 
sions of pilgrims in the temple of Jagannath in Puri; Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das’s claim to honour at Government’s hands need not be dwelt upon. But 


The New Year’s Day Honours 
for Bengal. 


what of the proposal to confer upon him a jaghir? He fully deserves some more | 


substantial and permanent recognition of his services. 

32. The AMitavadi of the 3rd January strongly deprecates Sir Charles 
in smesieeal audits at Elliott's proposal to place the Chittagong Division 
the Chineesns Division with under the Chief Commissionership of Assam. This 
Accom. — Division has now enjoyed the benefit of the laws in 
force in Bengal for a hundred years. It has also obtained the privilege of 
returning a member to the Bengal Legislative Council. For what offence will the 
people of that Division be now ny arty of those rights and classed with savage 
‘peoples like the Lushais and the Kukis? Itis hardly reasonable that because 
Assam cannot pay its administrative expenses, the Chittagong Division should 

be ruined by being transferred to the jurisdiction of that backward province. 
33. ~The same paper says 5 the rg. [ey of Indian cultivators to less 
populous parts of the country may improve their 
—_—— meh. position. But such A sas J is for hon out of the 
question, unless they can be accommodated with loans on easy terms, Govern- 
ment, which is always carrying on unnecessary wars on the frontier and has 
granted its English officials an exchange compensation allowance, pleads want 
of funds whenever it is asked to open naxleanacal banks. But if Government 


years, she would be raised to the status of a regulation province | 
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leads the way in this matter, rich people in the country will, in time, come to 
start private agricultural banks, — ge a | yineed 
34, The Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 4th January is glad to notice that Khard- 
hs hee Wencte Dice te khar Fuzl-i-Rabbi, Dewan to the Nawab Bahadur 
emew means ay ONO: of Murshidabad, has been made a Khan Bahadur. 
Khandkhar Fuzl-i-Rabbi richly deserves the honour conferred on him. He has 
given proof of his general ability and administrative capacity by efficientl 
managing the affairs of the Nawab Bahadur. He has also given proof of his 
literary talents by writing a history of the Musulmans of Bengal in both Urdu 
and English. ) 


35. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 7th January cannot pager ng why 2 
has been proposed to incorporate the districts o 
Pty "chitegete “Division ee ry Rema N oakhali, and Tees with Assam. 
These districts have always been a part and parcel 
of Bengal. They have been so from the beginning of the British rule in India; 
they were so even before the English came to this country. In language, 
manners and customs the people of these districts are Bengali. They have 
long been enjoying the rights and privileges which are enjoyed by the people 
of Bengal, but which are still withheld from the people of Assam. Bengal is 
the most advanced province in India, and it cannot be said that the above three 
districts are in any respect less advanced than the other districts of Bengal. 
Why should, then, the people of these districts be deprived of the rights and 
privileges which they have so long been enjoying? Assam is a non-regulation 
province ; it has no Legislative Council; and does not enjoy the privilege of local 
self-covernment. The people of the districts under notice have now the right 
to send a representative to the Bengal Legislative Council, and also enjoy the 
privilege of local self-government. ‘They will cease to enjoy these privileges 
if they are brought under the jurisdiction of the Assam Government. The 
students of these districts, again, who meritoriously pass the Calcutta Universi 
examinations become entitled to scholarships. They will be deprived of these 
scholarships if they are brought under the Assam Government. It is not known 
on what ground the proposal under notice is based. If there is a question of 
revenue in the matter—if Bengal is going to be robbed to feed Assam, it will be 
better to incorporate Assam with Bengal. Assam has been steadily keeping pace 
with the march of civilization, and it is no longer just and proper to keep it as 
a non-regulation province. It is to be expected that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
with his mature Bengal experience, will not. support the proposed dismember- 
ment of Bengal. 


36. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 7th January has the fol- 
~ lowing :— pees 
ee ee ee There is a striking contrast between a Deput 


) Magistrate and a Munsif; a good deal of difference 
between the two in inward nature and outward behaviour, which is essentially 


due to the different circumstances and surroundings in the midst of which the 

are placed. The Munsif is naturally calm and quiet, a pink of courtesy, and a 
pattern of simplicity. Not so the Deputy Magistrate. He is haughty and 
overbearing, and remarkable for his want of courtesy. He looks upon the whole 
world as beneath his notice, and assumes the airs of a Provincial Governor when 
placed in charge of a subdivision. ‘The Munsif treats the pleaders and mukh- 
tears who frequent his Court with courtesy: the Deputy Magistrate with con- 
tempt, ‘l'alk with a Deputy Magistrate for ten minutes, and you will know 
him to be a Deputy Magistrate, every inch of him. Fond of power, impatient 


of contradiction, proud of his position—he cannot but betray his nature in his 
speech and bearing. | 


There are circumstances which account for this difference. The Depu 
Magistrate is an executive officer: he has the police at his back, and has to deal ae 
the criminal law, which invests him with almost unlimited power. Armed with 
the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure and the power to tr 
wcrc via § there is nothing which a Deputy Magistrate cannot do with the police 
at his beck and call. He can, if so minded, ransack a whole subdivision, and send 
all its inhabitants to jail, and keep all its leading and influential men under his 
thumb. His power is absolute, and he has thousand and one opportunities of 
misusing that power. Terrible as the criminal law is in this country, the Deputy 
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Magistrate can forge new terrors for the people. He can even go beyond the law. 
He ee ake the law serve his purpose, and the more he sets the law at, nought 
to keep the people in awe, the more he becomes entitled to the praise and 
| m of his official superiors. - mnt J ad 
analy as his conde is, there is, so to speak, absolutely none to keep the 
Deputy Magistrate in check. He need not, and does not, care a farthing for the 
District Judge and the High Court. They can at most set aside his judgment 
in a case. But let his conduct be as unlawful as it may, they have no power to 
punish him. So long as he can keep the District Magistrate in humour, he can 
defy the whole ak The censure of the District Judge or of the High Court 
harms him not. It often serves him as. a recommendation for reward and 
romotion. rs Ge ae 
. But the Deputy Magistrate takes some time to be hardened in sin—to be- 
come a full-grown Kane Magistrate, that 1s to ca He has to pass through a 
eriod of probation. In the beginning he naturally feels some compunction in 
ieliee injustice and in administering the law with a high hand. But as his 
experience grows, his heart becomes callous, and his conscience deadened. He 
no longer feels it painful to punish even the innocent, but takes great pleasure 
in sending accused persons to jail. The apprentice butcher shrinks from 
drawing his knife across the throat of an innocent animal. But he becomes 
gradually reconciled to his lot and work. The apprentice thug did not, and 
could not, ply his trade at once. He tried his skill by killing cats and dogs, 
and nies learnt to make his experiment on man. An old tiger, it is said, 
is most ferocious and cruel. And it is an old and experienced Deputy Magis- 
trate that is found tv be most callous and deadened to all humane feelings. 

The Munsif presents a striking contrast to the Deputy Magistrate. The 
civil law does not, like the criminal, intoxicate a man with power. It is more 
sober than the latter. The Munsif naturally learns to respect the law, and 
his respect for law and constituted authority grows with his years. He has no 
opportunity to break the law or transgress its bounds. He has to obey the 
District Judge and the High Court, and they exercise a chastening influence on 
his conduct. He has not the police at his back. It is not his duty to execute 
the law, but to administer it. His duty is not associated with the exercise of 
physical force. 

But the contrast does not end here. In his private life a Deputy Magis- 
trate is more open-hearted than a Munsif He is generous to a fault. A 
Deputy Magistrate is generally a spendthrift, a Munsif a miser. The Deputy 
Magistrate spends his money like water. He generally wastes money, but not 
unfrequently spends it in helping the poor and the needy. The Maunsif, 
however, is close-fisted. Every moment of his life he comes across instances 
in which men have been ruined by wasteful and extravagant expenditure. He 
takes his lessons from these painful instances, and learns to value money for 
its own sake. He begins by husbanding his resources and. ends by hoarding 


money like a miser. 


The Deputy Magistrate, then, has his virtues, while the Munsif has his 
failings. And the best thing to do will be to purge them both of their failings 
and shortcomings, to throw them, so to speak, into the smelting pot, and 
to extract the unalloyed gold out of the gross metal. | 

37, The Tripura Prakash for the second fortnight of Agrahayan 

contains the following remarks on Mr. Oldham’s 
annual administration report for the Chittagong 
Division :— | 

(1) Local Self-Government.—It is no wonder that the District Magis- 
trates should eulogise District Boards of which they themselves are the Chair- 
men. But their sympathy with local self-government would have been full 
evinced only if they had bestowed equal praise upon the municipalities which 
are administered by non-official Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen. The Commis- 
sioner is completely silent over-the weak points of District Boards, though 
most Municipal Commissioners are also District Board members, and there is, 
therefore, no ground for supposing that the work done by the District Boards 
is of a much superior quality to that done by the municipalities. The Com- 
missioner says that the District Board members enerally have not anything 
like an intimate knowledge of their whole jurisdiction.” Every member may 
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not have such knowledge, but members who are residents of the district on 
whose District Board they sit cannot be supposed not to possess it. ' Members 
recruited from the legal, profession have invariably an intimate knowledge of 
their whole jurisdiction, because in the course of their professional business 
they come in contact with people coming from every part of such jurisdiction. 
~The Local Boards in the Tippera district are also reported by the M 

trate to have worked satisfactorily. The Sadar Local Board is entirely ‘Tee 
from official control. But the Brahmanbaria Board, which is domineered over 
by the Subdivisional Officer, and is filled by him with ap ke waste members, 
cannot be said to have performed its duties satisfactorily. 

The Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the Comilla Municipality, 
which has many shortcomings, have been praised by Mr. Oldham for their 
devotion to work. The Commissioner says that it is the tradition with the 
Chittagong Municipality to invariably elect a European as Chairman. Are 
there no natives in Chittagong who can fill the office with equal ability and 
efficiency ? As for the Brahmanbaria Municipality, the Commissioner says that 
it is guided by school-masters, though, as a matter of fact, there is not at 
present a single school master among the Commissioners. Has Mr. Oldham 
attempted to disparage the working°of that martes | simply because efforts 
on the part of some Subdivisional Officers to be elected as its Chairman failed ? 
Such groundless accusations should not find a place in the Commissioner's 
annual report. 

(2) The Press and Public Opinion—The Commissioner has completely 
misapprehended public feeling on the land settlements in the Tippera and 
Chittagong districts. Never was public feeling in these two districts so excited 
as it has been on this subject. In Tippera, in particular, the people have 
been alarmed and excited as they never were before. 

The Commissioner is of opinion that the apprehension of the educated 
classes at the impending transfer of the Division to Assam is purely sentimental, 
inasmuch as the transfer will not affect the people im any way except 
depriving them of the right to elect a member for the Bengal Council. 
But the Commissioner does not consider this a very serious loss, as Chittagong’s 
turn for electing a member will ‘not again come within the present century. 
But will not Chittagong get a turn in 1897, and has not the Commissioner over- 
looked many other more serious disadvantages that the people will suffer by 
the transfer? It is not certainly the native papers alone which give “ distorted 
accounts” of matters. 

As for the relations between Hindus and Musalmans, the Commissioner 

—... says that it is only from educated Hindus that he heard any references to the 
bad relations between the two peoples, which have begun to spring up elsewhere. 
Can the Commissioner mention the names of the educated Hindus who have 
made such references before him? The writer has no hesitation in saying that 
this is an entirely groundless accusation, and that the Commissioner should have 
thought about the consequences to which such a baseless statement might lead 
before giving it a place in his report. The statement might very easily lead 
the Musalmans to suppose that the educated Hindus are their enemies. 


IlI.—LxGIsLaTive, 


ay SN 38. The Burdwan Sanjiwani of the 7th January observes that section 36 


Jan. 7th, 1896. - of the existing Legal Practitioners Act is hardl 
i Seton Act just or fair. There is no earthly reason ie a 4 

egal practitioner should be punished for paying a 

dalal something asa reward. Such conduct on the part of a legal practitioner is 

not reprehensible in the eye of morality or public utility. Why should it be 

held bpp -eapers in net - of the law? The public should agitate for the 

repeal of this objectionable section as strongly as they are azitati | 

amending Bill. ” _™ anne saree 

IV.—Native States. 


ee 39. The Hitavadi of the 3rd J anuary says that Lord Elgi 
z 3 says gin must have 
Jan. 3rd, 1896. ie Mihieaie ot Cosma, erceived by this time that the administration of 
hmere hes not improved in the least under 


being the case, His Excellency should restore the 


British management. Such 
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Maharaja to his powers of which he kas been unjustly deprived. The Muha: 


raja should at atty rate be given a trial. 


- 40. The Maharaja of Cashmere, observes the Chinsuira Vartaviha of the 


: (oe Eth January. has been deprived of hisruling power, 
Paes: ane Oe State is | fol being administered by a 
Council with the Maharaja as its President.. This Council is now the de-facto 
ruler of Cashmere, and the Maharaja and the members of the Council are not 
ulling on well. The latter know that the Maharaja has no very great influence 
in the State. They defy and disobey him, and often treat him, with scant courtesy. 
The consequence is that there is going on constant bickering between the Maha- 
raja and the Council. And while this quarrel goes on the interests of good 
administration suffer. The present Resident is no doabt a Longe man, and 
often helps the Maharaja with good counsel; but he is more like 
the Council than with the Maharaja when there arises a dispute between them. 
Now that the Resident of Cashmere has been summoned by the Viceroy to 
his presence, it is naturally expected that he will be consulted about Cashmere 
affairs. It is to be hoped that this interview will result in the installation of 
the Maharaja in power. His Highness should at least be given a fair trial. 
41, The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 5th January observes that 
Wiss Wicdaanain ot Case in his — to keep the Government of India in 
ee humour the Maharaja of Cashmere is wasting the 
public money: he is, so to speak, living beyond his means. Construction of 
public works is good, but there are public work and public works, and all 
public works do not equally benefit a comniey But the Cashmere Council is 
undertaking public works which are not likely to produce -_ Soe good. 
to the state, while it has to put off the construction of works which are urgently 
wanted by the people The Maharaja and his Council cannot do otherwise. 
They must at any cost keep the British Government well pleared. 

The Resident of Cashmere has come to Calcutta. It is conjectured that 
the Viceroy himself has summoned him to his presence for the purpose of 
consulting bee about Cashmere affairs. There may also be some ground for 
the conjecture that Maharaja Pratab Singh will be reinstated in power. The 
time indeed has come when Lord Elgin should do justice to the Maharaja and 
wipe out the injustice which was done to him by the Government of Lord 


y to side with 
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Lansdowne. Gilgit is now under British occupation, and the British influence 


has been effectually established in Cashmere. ‘There is no longer any necessity 
of keeping the Maharaja deprived of his ruling power. 


VI.—MIscelLANEoos. 


42. The General and Gauhari Asfi of the 30th December writes in the 


 . following strain :— 

re Se ree The luxuries that are now indulged in by the 
Anglo-Indian officials are such as neither Alexander nor Akbar, neither Darius 
nor Jehangir ever dreamt of. Historians have unjustly charged these poten- 
tates with having led sensual lives. Their luxury is nothing compared with 
that of English Governors in these days. In the course of his recent tour, His 
Excellency the Viceroy visited several Native States and partook of all sorts 
of festivities at the expense of those States. In reply to the addresses presented 
oy. public bodies His Excellency directed the address-givers to go to the local 
officers with their complaints. And in reply to the address of the Sarvajanik 
Sabha of Poona, which made a reference to the unpopularity of settlement 


operations, he said that he could prove by facts and figures that bis Government — 


had spared no pains to improve the agriculture of this country. Self-glorifi- 
cation does not become a wise man! ‘[he welfare of the people was one 
guiding principle of the Indian rulers of former times, but now-a-days raising 
@ revenue anyhow is the principle upon which the administration is carried on. 


Is it not due to the growing poverty of India that she has during the last 


twelve years seen seven severe famines which have resulted in numerous 
oe and extensive emigration? Did she ever see such famine before En glish 
rule : 

_  Anglo-Indian officials take what may not improperly be regarded as bribes 
in many ways, but no one takes them to task for this. Political Agents and 
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Residents in the Native States have very little hesitation in extorting money 
from the Chiefs of those States, and the way in which the Viceroys and Gover- 
nors take presents from these princes is objectionable. They themselves do not 
even touch any presents from a Native Chief, but they send their wives and 
babies to the sanana of those Chiefs to take the same. These things are actually 
taking place in India, but the higher authorities take no notice of them, and the 
Press does not think it worth its while to publish them. | | 


43. The Charu Mihir of the 31st December has the following :— 
. | Though the interests of the Indian people are for 


; em rule and the people of the most part antagonistic to those of their English 


7 _ rulers, there is one vital interest of the Indi 
which is closely bound up with the existence of British rule in this country. 
The peace and the security of life-and = which the Indians have enjoyed 
for more than a century under British rule, have thoroughly convinced them 
of the necessity of the continuance of that rule, and have made them completely 
unwilling to change masters. It is not to the credit of British intelligence that, 
after such a long period of their occupation and administration of the country, 
Englishmen are unable to perceive the real feelings of the subject people, and 


it is a matter of regret that the latter have not yet succeeded in explaining their 
feelings to their rulers. | 


Whatever defects there may be at the root of the British administration 


of India, it cannot for a moment be doubted that it is that administration 


which has kindled a spark of national life in the Indian people, and has taught 
them to feel for one another, without distinction of caste and creed, as members 


‘ef one and the same community ought to feel for one another, and to march 


as one people on the path of national improvement. But in order to secure a 
fuller and a more complete development of India’s political life, it is necessary 
that the English rulers should adopt a more liberal policy in the government 
of the country. And it is earnestly hoped that they will do so, for the British 
Government has clearly given the Indian people to understand that, with the 
progress of education and development of administrative capacity among them, 
it will confer on them increased powers and privileges. 


44. The same paper has ee ~ Pn 
3 : e English rulers are convinced that the people 
imum fe themselves strong and sean 
ful unless they succeed in effecting a union of the Hindus and Musalmans 
in the sphere of politics, and hence Government has adopted the policy of 
creating division between the two communities as best calculated to keep both 


in a weak condition. ‘That man will be regarded us the greatest Indian states- 


man who, in spite of the social and religious differences between the Hindu and 
the Musalman, will succeed in bringing the two together for united and friend] 

action on the political platform. Nanak, Chaitanya, and Guru Govinda Singh 
are great names in India’s religious history, because they aimed at, and par- 
tially succeeded in, amalgamating the Hindus and Musalmans into one people 
by softening their religious differences. The task of reconciling the religious 
differences between the Hindus and Musalmans may, however, be justly regarded 
as insuperable. But there ought to be no room for political differences between the 
twocommunities, subject, as they both are, to the same sovereign power and to 
the same Government. It is true the English rulers want to create something like 
a conflict between the political interests of the two communities. But there 
ought to be, and is, no such conflict. As a matter of fact, the political interests 
of the Hindus and Musalmans of India are inseparably interwoven, and it will 


«* 


be impossible for the rulers to separate them by temporarily encouraging the 
one community and snubbing the other. 


The policy of weakening the subject people should on no account find 
favour with the rulers, because it is one which would, in the long run, lead to the: 
weakening of the sovereign power itself. The Sikhs form a community brought 
into existence by the blending of Hindu and Musalman religious rinciples in 
a particular part of India, and does it need reminding what hel the Sikh 
soldiery proved themselves to the British Government at a critical time like 
that of the Sepoy Mutiny? In fact, the only hope of India’s regeneration lies 
in the strengthening of both the Hindu and Muhammadan communities under 


Cm 2 
the fostering care of the British Government. It is a pity that the rulers should 
fail to perceive this, and should persist in distrusting the subject people. ) 
45. The Bankura Darpan of the 1st January says that almost every family 
resident in Dakshinpara in village Telenda in the 
Fraudulent cooly recruitmentin Bankura district carries on business as cooly-recruit- 
peices emmmtecrecl * ers. They decoy men and women into their own 
houses, and after detaining them there for some days take them to Ranigan), 
Purulia, Dhubri or Nupur, and under false representations sell them as coolies, 
A few weeks ago the Ghosh family of Telenda confined a cooly in their houge. 
Bat on the 22nd December last, the man fled_under the pretence of going to 
bathe in an adjoining tank. He was pursued, but in vain. In the month of 
Agrahayan last egtigpereg tage ogg ore a member of the Sarkar.family of the 
place had occasion to go to the head-quarters' of the district. On his way he 
made the acquaintance of a low-class man, whom he brought home uD der. the 
false promise of giving him employment in his own zamindari sharishta, as 
though he had a large zamindari. The man, however, realised his situation on 
arriving at the poor dwelling-house of his would-be master, and after a few 
days made his escape. One Taracharan Sarkar of Sonamukhi lately came on 
a visit to his relative Banamali Sarkar of Telenda. The servant by whom he 
was accompanied was one day sent to purchase some tobacco from the bazar, 
and has not been heard of since, It is said he has been sent to Cachar. T'wo 
men of this place sent many coolies to Assam from Kalipahar and adjoining 
villages. Lately they went once more to those villages, and were severely 
thrashed by the villagers. Once they enticed away a girl of thirteen or fourteen 
under the pretence of taking her to bathe in the Ganges, but really with the object 
of selling her asacooly. One day she was being ferried across a river, when 
some kamins of Madhabpur, who knew her relatives, rescued her. ‘T'hese two 
Babus had some time ago opened a cooly-depét in Muchipara in Lalbazar, in 
Bankura town. But as the business did not flourish there, they have a 
a depot in their own dwelling-house, and pay visits to all neighbouring villages. 
It is hoped the people of this district will beware of these two men. | 
46. ‘The same paper gives the following case :— | . 

) One Kangal -Chakravarti of Bhulin within the 
jurisdiction of the Gangajalghati thana, in the 
| Bankura district, has lately opened a cooly-depdt 
in Bankura town, The principal recruiter under him is his prostitute, named 
Kulada. This woman was on very intimate terms with one Subhan (Subhadra), 
the daughter of one of her neighbours. On the 20th December last, Kulada 
went to Subhadra’s husband’s house at gees. or, where Subhadra had been 
for the time staying, and told her that her uncle was about to die, and that 
she should come along with her if she wished to have a last look at him. 
Subhadra was permitted to go with Kulada, as none.in Subhadra’s husband’s 
family knew of Kulada’s character or occupation, or suspected foul play. But 
Subhadra, Kulada, and the latter’s paramour, Kangal Chakravarti, have not been 
heard of since, and can nowhere be found. : 


47. The Kumari Paitrika of the. 2nd January writes in the following 
strain :— 


A case of fraudulent cooly re- 
cruitment. 


The past and the present of 
India. si 


: durst say a high word to us, but now that we have 
lest our independence, we are being trampled upon and tyrannised over by 
foreigners, and have not the liberty of speaking even a just word in our defence. 
With independence are gone prosperity and happiness. What is then left 
tous? We have become accustomed to oppression, ill-treatment, and injustice. 
What is there to comfort'us? We have lost everything. Why is then life left 
tous? O God, you have ruined India! Are you now going to drown her in 
the waters of the Indian Ocean? Do that then, and the sooner the better. We 
_ cannot bear the sight of misery and suffering any longer. What is it, O God, 
that has won the Yavans, the Christian rulers, your favour? O! tell us 
the secret that we too “a strive to please you and win your divine sympathy. 
But no. We should not blame God for our misfortune.’ We are now reaping 
the consequences of our own action. It is for our own faults that we are 


When we were strong and independent none — 
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suffering. We are sunk in sin; we have reached the lowest depth of degrada- 


tion. Let the name of India be expunged; let India be blotted out of existence. 
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. 48. A correspondent by ‘the Darussaltanat and toot Guide of the 2nd 

ee 7 January says that the remark made by the new Lieu- 

The new Lirntenant-Gorerser. ot -Goyernor at & public meeting, to the effect 
that he would leave the whole work of administration in the hands of his 
subordinates, is a clear indication that he will not make a good ruler of Bengal. 
His Honour would have certainly confirmed the order of dismissal which the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals lately passed against an Assistant Surgeon, 


if es case had been finally disposed of by him instead of by Sir Charles 
Elliott. 45 | 


49. The Samay of the 3rd January writes as follows:— 


ae dial The British rule in India has not been an 

__ ‘The British rule in India, unqualified blessing to the Indian people. It has 

not certainly ameliorated their material condition—nay, on the rs wg the 
material condition of the people has, to a large extent, deteriorated under British 
rule. In this respect the Musalman rule compares favourably with the British 
administration. The Indian people, the Hindus gig are proverbially 
unmindful of the affairs of this world, and great would have been their suffering 
if these affairs had not been taken care of by their rulers. So long the rulers of 
India had been in the habit of taking care of the worldly affairs of the people, 
and doing their best to improve their material condition. Under British rule, 
however, this is no longer the case. The material condition of the people has 
evidently deteriorated, and they have to live from hand-to-mouth most part of 
the year. With all the fertility of the soil and the abundance of its produce 
there is an almost chronic scarcity in the land, and people die in large numbers 
from starvation. ‘The old aristocracy are being impoverished, and men of wealth 
are fast disappearing from our midst. The condition cf the middle classes is 
growing from bad to worse, and it is becoming more and more difficult for 
them to make the two ends meet. In days gone by, before the English came 
to this country, men of small means were better off and lived better and more 
comfortably fi men of a similar position in these days. A man drawing a 


pay of five rupees a month could in those days afford to entertain a large 
number of guests almost every day. ‘The same man will not be able in these 


days even to feed his parents. __ 
But those happy days are gone! ‘The rulers of the present day are not 


mindful of the people's interests. Unlike the Musalman rulers of India, they 
have not made this country their home. They are but birds of passage, and 
have no stake in the country. Their sole care is to suck the blood out of the 
people of India and make themselves rich. ~Like locusts they come in swarms 
and drain the country of its riches, which they spend not in India but in their 
own country. The Musalman rulers were more avaricious and grasping, but 
they had made India their home, and what they took from the people went 
back to the people: even their wasteful expenditure benefited the Indian tax-. 
3. Apes The Musalman rulers, moreover, having a stake in the country, used. to 
ook upon the Indian people astheir own countrymen, and treated them in a more 
friendly and intimate way than is done by the rulers of the present day. The 
Musalman rulers were in closer touch with the people, and they did not think it 
beneath their dignity to treat the people as their equals in many respects. But 
the average Englishman, with his conceit and insular prejudices, looks down 
upon the subject people, whom he regards as no better than beasts of burden, 
entitled to no consideration and kindness. He thinks that it is the duty of the 
subject people to serve him and make him rich, to draw his water and hew his 
wood, and cultivate the rich soil of India for the benefit, not of themselves, but 
of their Evglish rulers. It is the rulers that should énj oy the produce of the. 


soil, and the subject people should not expect as their share more than what 
is spared by their masters, | 


‘This mistaken policy of the British Government has not been on the whole 
to its advantage. During the Musalman rule the Hindus fought and died for 
their rulers, and even helped them in conquering their own countrymen. The 
people then used to look upon the interests of the rulers as_ their own, and the 
Government im those days was never in want of money, while the British 


Te of the present day never ceases to complain of financial embarrass- 
ments. 


( 39 ) ee | 
50. The present system of administration in India, observes the Sulabh 


The Government and the Indian win g desire of the Indian pl » tor = sas. 
wees eal cal: sighs and privileges. They ap like to be 


ruled like barbarians. The present is an alien Government, and the rulers 
being alien in religion and nationality are not in a position to understand the 
manners and customs of the people. It is not strange therefore that they 

should be led to commit blunders. In England there is Parliament to advise 

and counsel the Government, and keep it fully acquainted with public opinion. 

The object of the Indian National Congress is to serve in India the purpose 

which is served by Parliament in England. It is a thankless task that the 

Congress has undertaken. It gets no praise from the Government for its labour. 

There is no doubt, however, that the English Government, which is guided by 

the cardinal principles of liberty and equality, will not long hesitate to accept 

the suggestions and recommendations made by the Congress with a view to 

reform the system of administration in India. Already the Government has 

accepted some of these recommendations, and the reform of the Legislative 

Councils is principally due to the efforts of the Indian National Congress. ‘The 

Congress has a bright future before it. men 

51. The Aitavadi of the 3rd January says that on the last Christmas Day 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab saw a large 
number of persons carrying presents of articles of 
food, and on enquiry came to know that those 

resents were intended for certain English officials. His Honour then told the 
arers not to carry those presents to any English officer. His Honour now 
sees that those officers accept presents, knowing that this is against rule. Many 
such officers get angry if presents are not sent to them. ‘The best way there- 
fore of putting a stop to this practice is not to forbid the natives to send them, 
but to prohibit the officers from accepting them. 

52. A correspondent of the same paper says that the slaughter of cows by 

butchers in the public sight, by the side of a public 

eer slaughter at Mahestala in yoad, at Mahestala, in the Nangi thana, is very pain- 

des ful to Hindu feeling. The existence of offal in 

large quantities about these butchers’ shops may also be reasonably suspected to 
be a main cause of the unhealthiness of the place. 

53. The Sanjivant of the 4th January says that Bhooban, a native woman 
of Vishnupur, in Alipore, in the 24-Parganas district. 
has been enticed away by a cooly-recruiter anc 
sent as a cooly to the Rajnagar tea-garden in Assam. Bhooban was deceived 
by the cooly recruiter into signing a contract for two years. But she has now 
grown very disconsolate, and is lamenting her sad lot. It is said that the 
manager of the tea-garden is willing to release Bhooban, if any of her friends 
or relations undertake‘to go to him and take care of the unfortunate woman. 

54. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 5th January writes in the following 

The British administration in Strain:— 

dia. India is now under British rule, and more 
than two hundred and fifty millions of Indians are subject to it. ‘The Indian 
a have not for a long time tasted the sweets of freedom and liberty. They 

ave become slaves—servants of a foreign Government. The loaves and fishes 
of the public service are, however, monopolised by the rulers, and it is the 
crumbs of their favour that the Indians now enjoy. The knowledge of the 


The acceptance of presents by 
European officials. 


A cooly-recruiting abuse. 


| eel 


country possessed by these foreign rulers is based upon fables and stories heard - 


about its people at a distance of many, many miles of sea. And they think 
that their knowledge of India is complete as soon as they land on the Indian 
soil. With such knowledge and experience of the country, then, these forei 
rulers enact laws affecting the religious and social customs of the people. They 
waste the wealth of the country in satisfying their whims and caprices—in 
pleasures and pastimes. They let off guilty men, and heavily punish men 
whose guilt is comparatively insignificant. 

55. The Sulubh Daintk of the 6th January observes that the Government 
is setting a bad example to the public by conferring 
honours on undeserving persons. the native 
gentlemen who have become fortunate recipients of the New Year’s honours 


The New Year’s Day honours. 


Dainik of the 3rd January, can no longer satisfy the _ 
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Susase Darnix, 
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UrkaL Dirika, 
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UrxaL DIPIKA. 


Ursa. Dirika. 


ae, 


this year, most are worthless. They conceal a black and filthy interior in a 
gaudy exterior. They lead a life which is'a shame to their ager: And by 
conferring titles: on such men, the Governments not only making them a 
laughing-stock to the wise, but is setting a bad example to the rising generation, 
who may covet'titles and emulate them in*their life and conduct. If it is the 
intention of the Government to reward honest merit or true liberality, why does 
it not confer titles on men who found a@ithishalas or charitable dispensaries, 
and spend their money in similar other charitable undertakings, instead of on 
those who encourage official fads, such asthe laying out of a playground or the 
foundation of zanana hospitals of doubtfal utility? .  - 
56. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani of the 7th January says 

| « that cholera of a virulent type has broken out in 
Beers emadpur im ‘he Amadpur, a. village in the Burdwan district. The 

me local zamindars are trying their best to check the 
progress of the epidemic, but Government help is necessary. . 


Urtya PAPERs. 


57. Vhe Utkal Dipika of the 30th November is disconsolate over the fact 
The Congress attended by no that Orissa has sent no delegate to attend the 
Orissa delegate. | Poona National Congress. 
58. Referring to that circular of the Inspector of Schools, Rajshahi and 
Burdwan Circle, which lays down that no school 
eb? reular relating to the that does not entertain a particular number of 
eaching staff of Entrance schools. gta ‘ . 
University degree-holders as its teachers is to be 
incorporated with the Calcutta University, and which has received the assent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, the same paper observes that 
the circular is calculated to unsettle the existing order of things by creating 
difficulties which the proprietors and managers of schvols are not in a position 
to meet, and to prove a stumbling-block in the path of newly-organised institu- 
tions that have commenced their career with success and energy, or that need 
extraneous help to prove successful, or that struggle for their very existence. 
The writer has every reason to doubt that a sufficient number of University 
degree-holders are not available in backward districts, and he does not perceive 
the wisdom of a regulation that wants to judge of the quality of instruction 
imparted in any institution by the number of certificates which its teaching 
staff holds. : | 
59. The same paper takes exception to the selection of the History of India 
ges by Babu Haraprasad Sastri as a text-book in the 
5 ripe Sastri's History (Calcutta University Entrance course, and states that, _ 
ndia, | ‘ ? 
though the book was revised by many learned men, 
many palpable errors and omissions are visible therein. ; 
60. The same paper rejoices to learn that proposals are under considera- 
ae tae Ree tion to better the prospects of the students of the 
o lubiaes Survey 8°" Cuttack Survey School, nay of the School itself, and 
remarks that, though the proposal to increase the schooling fees is not likely to 
find much favour with the people, the authorities will, no doubt, make such 
moderate increase in the prevailing rates as may suit the circumstances and 
means'of the middle classes from which the students are generally drawn. 
61. Though concurring with Mr. Cooke, the Commissioner of the Orissa 
- _ . Division, in his proposal to revise the present juris- 
to opoted addition of territories dictions of the Cuttack and Puri districts, as 
| sag detailed in his Jast Annual Admunistration Report, 
the same paper suggests that such proposals should, in the interests of the 
public, be kept in abeyance till the interior of the two districts is traversed by 


the two railway lines that are nearing them day by day from two opposite 
directions. | 
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The 11th January 1896. 
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